LIFE   OF   LORD   REDESDALE
Chancellor with regard to the, now notorious, Fingall
correspondence. The Attorney-General, in vindicating
his brother-in-law, pointed out that the riot had not
lasted an hour and that there was little ground for forming
an opinion of its magnitude. With respect to the corre-
spondence, it was undeniable that Lord Redesdale had
not published the letters, and the mischief, if any had been
produced, was caused by their publication. The Chancel-
lor, in communicating his sentiments to the man on whom
he was conferring the right of exercising the functions of
a magistrate, was not guilty of any impropriety in suggest-
ing what he conceived might be useful to Lord Fingall in
the discharge of the duties of his new office. Mr. Wind-
ham, in a speech dealing largely with the correspondence,
declared that any man who could think of the case of
Father O'Neil as was done in the letter to Dr. Coppinger
must have lost for the time being all legal ideas and decent
feelings. Another member here rose to order and observed
that the correspondence had no connection with the
motion before the House, but Windham still continued
in the same strain. He was again appealed to, this time
by Mr. Alexander, who hoped he would see the impro-
priety of putting Lord Redesdale on his trial, as it were,
when the motion related solely to the insurrection of the
2jrd July. These remarks brought Charles Fox to his
feet, excitable and vindictive as ever, who maintained that
Windham was quite in order. A scene ensued, in which
an appeal was made to the Chair from all parts of the
House. The Speaker declared that he saw no connection
between the correspondence and the motion, but as.the
subject had already been discussed, all members must be
allowed the same indulgence. The matter was then
dropped. The division took place at 4.30 on the foliow-
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